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DEMOGRAPHY/ ECONOMY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF HILL AREAS * 

■ T.S. Papola 
B.K, Jos’ii 

conditions of human living in any spatial unit are determined 
by the interaction between the population, economy and nature. 
Population provides the need as well as the basic input, namely, 
labour, for development, but the extent to which this need is 
fulfilled depends on the resource base provided by nature, and 
the feasible structure and technologies of production activi- 
ties. The structure and ] evel of productive activities is a 
function of the need patten.- enterprise and industry of the 
population on the one h.and, c.nd .uesou.rGs endoviTment of the region, 
on the other. While nature, on the one hand, provides the basic 
resources for human survival and grO'wt.h, it also imposes, for 
the same reason, a limit on the possibilities of growth of pro- 
ductive activities. Such a limit arises for two reasons s one, 
nature may be niggardly and the resource base limited; and two, 
an indiscriminate use of natural .resources, especially the non- 
renewable ones, for meeting human needs raay lead to the even- 
tual depletion of such resources making continued survival and 
growth difficult, and may also result in environmental damage 
adversely affecting the non-economic aspects of human life. 

A lack of adequat*^ understanding of these interactions and in- . 
adequate emphasis on the need to strike a balance among these 
variables in the strategy for development inevitably result in ' 
disequilibrium between the demographic, economic and environ- 
mental sub-systems, Underemployr..8nt , poverty and unemployment, 

* Paper prepared .for presentation "to, the Seminar on "Environmental 
Regeneration in 'the Himalaya ;,^v,,;C,oncepts and Issues" organised by 
the Central Himalayan EnvirGfirt.^ht;hr, Association at Naini ,Ta,l, 
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ana realistic approach to the problem in the context of the 
hill region of Uttar Pradesh. 


The Demographic Dilei'raa g, 

A rapidly increasing population acting upon the limited and 
environmentally crucial resources, creates the most obvious 
problems of low levels of living as well as ecological imbalance 
in the hill areas of t-ttar Pradesh. A rapid Increase in popula- 
tion is not peculiar to hill areas, but a virtual fixity of re- 
sources, no doubt, renders it particularly significant. Further, 
the growth rate of population is also observed to be relatively 
high in hill areas, despite a somewhat lower birth rate, due to a 
relatively much lower desth rate, particularly among children 
(Khanha, 1983) . A furthe.- decline in the birth rate may be expec- 
ted due both to the secula: trends and family welfare programmes, 
but any slackening of the ppulation growth is unMcely because 

tn decline f\arther with improvement in 
the death rates are lihel/ to decline r 

health facilities. 

Agriculture being the predominant occupation of the people m 
region, it is natural that o:e first looks at the prospects in 
sector to provide livelihood ,o the increasing population. The 
Situation, unfortunately. Is 5- from optimistic. The land ba 

is very small ano. rela 
as a whole ( 
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Pithoragarh/ Dehra Dun^ Garhwal, Chamoli, Tehri Garhwal and 

Uttar Kashi) the net area sown as a percentage of total reporting 

area for land use purposes was only 5.8 as compared to 58,6 in the 

1 

State in 1978-79. In individual districts the figure ranged 
between 4 (Uttar Kashi) and 29 (Naini Tal). Further, much of the 
land used for cultivation (except in the valley areas) is of poor 
quality being either shallow, poor-textured, or steep-sloped and 
not really fit for cultivation in terms of land capability 
criteria (Mathur, 1979). The predominance of small land holdings 
scattered in tiny plots and terraces also inhibits the full deve- 
lopment of agriculture. 

Irrigation facilities too are woefully inadequate and most of the 
land is cultivated under rainfed conditions. In the hill region 
as a whole the net area irrigated as a percent of net area sown 
was only 16 in 1978-79 as compared to 51 in the State. There 
was, moreover, considerable variation within the region. It was 
as high as 39 and 56 in Dehra Diin and Naini Tal respectively and 
only 5 in Chamoli and 8 to 16 in the other districts. ,, Consequen- 
tly the level of technology in agriculture is also very low. For 


^These and the following statistics have been taken from 
Uttar Pradesh Ke Krishi Ankare , 1978-79 (Directorate of Agricul- 
ture, ■ 
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instance^ the per hectare consumption of chemical fertilizer (NPK) 
in the hill region v/as only 29 kgs, as against the state average 
of 45 kgs. Once again there are very wide inter-district varia- 
tions. It was 18 kgs. in Dehra Dun and 82 kgs. in Naini Tal while 
in the other six districts it varied between 1,8 kgs. and 4 kgs, 
only. 

Under these conditions agriculture is bound to be a subsistence 
activity for most of the people in the hill region. This is re- 
flected in the predominance of cereal crops and the virtual absence 
of cash crops except in the Terai belt and the Doon valley) in 
hill agriculturs. Even within cereal crops, millets account for a 
large part of tne total production ranging between 31 per cent and 
54 per cent ir. most of the districts except in Naini Tal (6%) 
and Dehra Dur (24%). Agriculture in the hill areas, therefore, 
does not hole out much promise for bringing about any sustained 
improvement in the living conditions of the people. 

Alternative sources of income are non-existent as non-agricultural 
productive acti'^ities are rate. The contribution of manufacturing ^ 
to the total income and emplo^-ment in the hill region is only 
4.5 per cent and 3.7 per cent respectively. Once again the bulk 
of manufacturing activity and employment is concentrated in Dehra' 
Dun and Naini Tal districts vith the result that in the other 
diitri:cts(':ita;^;share;:;ihlin:pi^ 0,5 

JgshiPi;i;980)%iy ;:Tie^(tert|ar'i:''sector>^; hich ; 
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government offices and institutions, has, no doubt, shown a 
rapidly increasing trend but it cannot provide a strong base to 
the regional economy. 

The inevitable consecfuence of this demographic-economic situation 
has been the ; plight of a sizeable part of the male labour force 


out of the region mainly to the cities in the plains. This 
phenomenon has its own demographic, social and economic consequen- 
ces. A relatively high ratio of females to males and of children 
and the aged in the resident population is a general feature of the 
|!j demographic structure of the hill areas. This imbalance in popula- 
V tion and the labour force has, on the one hand, led to the inflic- 
tion of a very high burden and drudgery of manual work on women, 
and, on the other, has resulted in lower productivity of the labour 
force. The social consequences of this imbalance in population are 
also important though not measurable. 


Migration in itself is neither desirable nor undesirable. Move- 
ment and mobility have been an integral part of hximan history. 

It is also a well-known fact that people move out of areas defi- 
cient in opportunities of economic, social and other forms of 
advancement. In a pure economic sense, migration is desirable if 
the productivity of the migrant is higher at destination than at 
origin, after accounting for the private and social cost of 
migration. It can be well demonstrated that the pecuniary gains 
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of migration to the individuals and households far exceed the 
direct and indirect (loss of production) costs of migration in 
the case of migrants from the hills. This is not on account of 
the very high productivity and earnings of migrants at destination 
but primarily due to the very low productivity and income at the 
place of origin. Therefore, the inability of the native place to 
offer reasonably good sources of livelihood and opportunities of 
advancement, as the reason for migration, makes migration itself 
lamentable. Once outmigration from a region starts due to this 
reason, it is also inevitable that the process is selective; 
adult males, the educated and the skilled tend to migrate more 
often than others. 

Thus the lov; level of development is the cause of migration. To 
v/hat extent it is also a consequence of migration leading to a 
cumulative downward process in the regional development can be 
looked at in a static and dynamic context. In a static context 
if any loss of productivity due due to migration, in the given 
level, organisation, and technology of economic activities, is 
more than compensated for by the investment of remittances and- 
savings, migration may be considered as contributing to the deve- 
lopment of the region, as in exchange for export of labour the 
region is gaining capital, which may be a more scarce factor than 
labour. In a dynamic sense, one needs to examine if the introduc- 
tion of necessary organisational and technological changes .are 
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backward and forward linkages as a result of the insulated 
nature of activity and lack of infrastructure. 

The physical characteristics’ of these areas which put a limit 
on the development of agriculture, also pose the most serious 
bottleneck in the development of the secondary sector. A very 
limited base of traditional household industries such as woolen 
textiles has languished over time due both to declining local 
production ana constrained availability from outside of the raw 
material and consequent gradual disappearance of skills and 
initiative on the part of the artisans who seek, often success- 
fully, other avenues particularly of regular jobs in the service 
sector. Another potential industry, fruit processing, is cons— 
traincsd in its development both by the limited fruit production 
and non-availability of production and marketing infrastructure. 
Development of industries based on local herbs which are often 
mentioned as available in sizeable amount, does not seem to have at 
tracted serious and systematic attention. In any case, not much 
systematic information is available on the nature and extent 
of various materials. 

The two industries which most often receive mention in the 
context of the development of hill areas due to the presumed 

lability of raw material in sizeable guantities are mineral 
and furest— based industries. There are no definite estimates of 
mineral resources, but use of these:resources is gravely beset by 



dangerous ecological consequences. Even development of basic 
infrastructure items like transport and power through the cons- 
truction of roads and dams is reported to have already inflicted 
serious damage to the soil and rock structures. Mining on any 
sizeable scale, even if mineral resources were located, vrauld 
obviously lead to such repercussions on a much larger scale. 

The example of limestone cfuarrying in the Dehra Dun-Mussoorie 
area is particularly revealing as to the possible environmental 
consequences. 


Similar is the caise with the use of forest resources for indus- 
trial purposes. Q?he arguments in the discussion on forests in 
the hills, have several facets. The proponents of the use of 
local resources for JLocal development argue that since for igwilfc t 

resources are in any case being exploited, their processing should 
be located in the hills rather than elsewhere. The argument is 
buttressed by the fact that over 85 per cent of the income origi- 
nating in the forest sector in the hills does not accrue there, 
and thus produce no impact on the hill economy (Tev;ari, 1983). 

Cn the other hand, from, the viewpoint of the environment, it ^ 
w;ould be dangerous to make any further inroads on the forests, 
thus rendering the use of forest resources for industrial purposes, 
locally or elsewhere, undesirable. At the s.ame time, the local 
population is heavily dependent on forests for meeting some of its 
>^ba:sr<3;Vfequirements:'^h:f : ■ ■■I-:- ' i ^ 
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recorded forest area of 34047 sq.kms. in the hill ragion of 
U.P., about 30 per cent (10048 sq.knis) is classified as Civil, 

Soy am and Panchayat forests (y.P. Draft Sixth Five Year Plan, 
1980-85, Vol.l) v/ith the graxlual disappearance of forests in such 
a large area the people have virtually been forced to c^nerraaoh 
on reserved forests for their vital noods of fuel, fodder and 
small timber further aggravating the serious environmental crisis. 

The situation in the resen/ed. forests, which have been under the 
scientific management of the Forest Department for over a hundred 
years, also leaves much to be desired. They have been over- 
exploited in collusion with unscrupulous contriictors and the 
working pl-ons have all too often been subverted for extracting 
maximuni returns (Bahuguna, 1979), The inevitable consequence of 
this procGss has been the development of suspicion between the 
Forest Department and the local population with each party blaming 
the other for the progressive deforestation. In this climate of 
mutual suspicion the process of deforestation has only tended to 
become worse as no one is inclined to accept responsibility for 
his actions. 

The implications of forest denudation are very serious indeed 
both from the long-term onvironmental perspective as well the 
short-term one of meeting the basic needs of the local popiulati on. 
Both these imperatives denvanc the protection of existing rorest 
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cover and the reforestation of la.rger areas - aspocielly in 
civil, Soyam and panchayat forests - as a first priority if en- 
vironmental disaster is to be avoided and survival of the local 
population ensured. Car'ef^;! thought will have to be given to 
alternative organisational fonns and management principles for 
protecting and rejuvenating the forests v;ith the o,ctive involve- 
ment of the people. 

It thus seems that more than developing forest based; industries, 
the urgent task is that of preserving forests from further damage 
by better management and making availcoble alternative sources 
of fulfilling the rsquiremonts ef the local people. It should be 
recognised thac vdiile the cost of onvii'onmental protection will 
be basically borne by the hill people, as they vjould be deprived 
of the use of local resources, the benefits of such protection 
would be ecrually shared by others as v;ell. Therefore, even a 
heavy subsidization of certain items, particularly alternative 
sources of energy and fodder would be justified. At the same 
time, it is not as if the forest resoiircos would not be utilised 
at all, in the rnoantiraa. The present system of .management of 
forosts, virtually denies the local people access to forest 
products for industrial use on any sizeable scale, and lack of 
infrastructure renders the local uso of such resources on an 
economically larger scale, difficult. It seems necessary that 
both these lacunae are removed so that the use of focest resources, 
eyeh;:;:thoughi|oaiiaAi®raft:edt::Sc'bl,;dyigisg;^^^ 
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The economic-environmental dilemma of the hills is thus not 
amenable to easy solutions. It is not enough to argue for local 
use of local resources, hor does opposition to any effort for 
economic development on the plea 'that it damages the environment, 
lead us anywhere. Limited and judicious use of local non- 
renev/able, or difficult to renew, resources combined with the 
development of a structure of material-light and skill-intensive 
activities with the minimum adverse effect on environment and 
ecology could alone offer a better living to the local popula- 
tion and prevent damage to the ecological balance. Precision 
instruments and electronics have often been m.entioned as such 
activities, but very little effort has yet been made to systema- 
tically plan a network of such units in small complexes in diffe- 
rent locc;.tion in the hills. Infrastructure, particularly trans- 
port and power, will continue to be the constraints in this 
process. The complexes of such units have, obviously, to be 
located at places which are already connected by road, as it 
v/ould. be futile to try to locate them in very remote and entirely 
unconnected aresis. power availability is a constraint eveirywhere, 
but in the hills mciny locations provide a good scope for micro- 
hydel plants with use of 'water in local streams. It has been 
found that while the technical feasibility of such plants may not 
be in doubt, the full benefits of their establishment are not 
reaped due to the lack of simultaneous planning of activities 
usfhgvbhe^f Greate:d:oG:apacity:;::f:CiJdsh;i'':;v&,^Sfnha;/;"l^^ 
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could also reduce pressure on forests as a source of energy, even 
subsidization of power to sorae extent nay -be justified as pointed out 
earlier „ 

An activity which one never forgets to mention while discussing 
the probleiTis and prospects of the hill region is tourism. Touri- 
sm needs to be promoted as a mechanism of social interaction and 
conimuni cation, and it may also come in hcindy for earning foreign 
exchange by attracting a larger number of foreign tourists. The 
economic benefits of tourism to a region in the country are, 
however, limited, particularly if the region does not have much to 
offer the tourist in terms of interesting and useful items of 
specialised local character, for purchase. There is some appre- 
hension that tourist traffic may also sometimes pose problems of 
environmental deteriorarion and pollution. In the central 
Himalayan region the overall economic benefits of tourism are not 
likely to be high, thoux/h, for that reason alone one should not 
discourage this activity. Alternative costs and benefits of 
building tourist facilities and of investment in directly pro- 
ductive activities should, of course, be assessed. 

Concliidiiig Remarks 

The pressure of increasing pop ulation has been creating severe 
stress on the limited and almost fixed resources of the hill 
•afeasy '^:as^:/topggraphy5'dcdsvjndt augmenfation : 0 f./re:soxuscea 
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may sound drastic but it is being made primarily to emphasise 
the inevitable conclusion that in the given demographic situation 
and trends, resource potential, and environmental constraints, 
an increasingly larger voroportion of people born in the hills 
will be moving away from hills » 
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